Moss Committee Scores Agency's Cover-up 


Of Failures in Air Raid Warning System 


Rep. John E. Moss, chairman of the Government Information Subcommittee, 
has disclosed ((11-2-60) that the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization forced 
the Army to keep secret a Johns Hopkins University study that found deficiencies 


in the country’s air raid warning system. 


Act’s Secrecy Clause 
Protested by ANPA 


The American Newspaper Publishers 
Association, through its general man- 
ager, Stanford Smith, has protested to 
the House Ways and Means Committee 
the secrecy provision in the Social Se- 
curity Act as amended in the last Con- 
gress to include medical care for the 
aged. 

Under the provision the state which 
is to qualify for federal financial assist- 
‘ance must restrict disclosure of infor- 
‘mation concerning medical aid to ap- 
plicants and recipients. 

Smith pointed out that the Social Se- 

eurity Act, which originally carried 
‘similar secrecy conditions, was changed 
in 1951 to allow a state to make public 
names of beneficiaries without suffer- 
ing loss of federal assistance. 
_ Though social workers decried this 
change as humiliating to recipients of 
aid, Smith said that so far as he knew 
“opening the records has produced no 
such result, but on the contrary has 
served to eliminate from relief rolls 
many who by no stretch of the imagina- 
tion were entitled to relief. . . .” 


Saturday Review Reports on Media 
With its October 8, 1960 issue, Satur- 
day Review introduced a monthly sup- 
plement that will “report on how well 
the men and women and the various 
media of communications for which 
they work go about their business.” 
First article in the first supplement 
finds that Samuel I. Newhouse has gone 
about the business of establishing a 
newspaper empire very well. 


~ Some of the splinter parties that did 
not get to claim equal time: Prohibi- 
tion, Vegetarian, American, Church of 
God, Constitution, Afro-American, and 
the American Beat. 


Moss said that Leo A. Hoegh, OCDM 
director, denied any pressure by his 
agency though the Subcommittee had 
uncovered a letter signed by Mr. Hoegh 
directed to chief Army research officer 
in which the intended publicizing of 
the study before a conference of civil 
defense directors by an Army-employed 
scientist was termed “unfortunate” and 
an “embarrassment to the Army.” 

As things turned out, Mr. Hoegh took 
the platform in place of the Army scien- 
tist, the shift in the program being ar- 
ranged by Mr. Hoegh and conference 
program officials. 

Rep. Moss said in a news release, 
“Political face-saving has been claimed 
by an administration bureaucrat as jus- 
tification for suppressing the ugly fact 
that during the past eight years little or 
nothing has been done to put into ef- 
fect a meaningful air raid warning sys- 
tem.” The suppressed study, he said, 
contained no military secrets, no secur- 
ity matter was involved other than the 
political security of the administration. 

Moss Committee also filed a com- 
plaint (11-3-60) with George V. Allen, 
director, USIA, over the withholding of 
poll results indicating American prestige 
abroad had slipped (story elsewhere in 
this issue), asked the District of Co- 
lumbia Board of Commissioners its legal 
support for adopting regulations in 
closed door sessions (board report not 
yet announced), and protested Army 
censoring and rewriting of a news dis- 
patch via the Courier satellite recuested 
by the Army of a Washington Star re- 
porter without the reporter’s knowledge 
or permission. 


Three co-publishers of an Athenian 


newspaper have been given jail senten- 
ces of four to seven months because they 
printed a report that might have caused 
“despondency and alarm.” The AP item 
(10-21-60) did not identify the report’s 
content. 


Procedure Act Amendment 
Approved by ACLU 


The American Civil Liberties Union 
has approved the Moss Committee pro- 
posal to amend the Administrative Pro- 
cedure Act. (Feature Press Service, 11- 
17-60) The Union is opposed to the 
open court record bill (S. 3183) of the 
late Sen. Thomas E. Hennings that 
would open all papers filed with federal 
courts, even those pertaining to pre- 
liminary stages of court proceedings. 

In its opposition to the court bill, the 
Union said that “occasions do arise... 
where, in the sound discretion of the 
court, pleadings filed at the inception 
of civil proceedings are not disclosed. 
Such occasions might be present, for 
example, in some divorce actions, in 
the commitment of the mentally ill, in 
actions of a salacious nature, and in 
other matters where the subject content 
of the pleadings presents the danger of 
exposing individuals to public obloquy 
or scorn without a fair opportunity to 
meet the bare allegations contained in 
the pleadings.” 


SDXers Blame Congress 
For Government Secrecy 


Sigma Delta Chi’s Freedom of Infor- 
mation Committee reported to the fra- 
ternity’s annual convention (New York, 
Nov. 30-Dec. 3) that there was probably 
more secrecy among federal agencies 
than existed at the start of the Eisen- 
hower Administration. 

Specifically criticized was the secrecy 
surrounding the President’s budget. 

The committee put the blame for the 
continuance of secrecy on Congress 
which could open the agencies by the 
simple expedient of withholding funds. 

Congress allowed secrecy to continue, 
the committee charged, out of an un- 
willingness to cross the President and a 
preference for secrecy in the discharge 
of its own affairs. 


Expect ‘Fullest Possible’ Fol, 
Johnson Tells APME Convention 


No “ridiculous promise to conduct all 
governmental affairs in a goldfish bowl” 
but the “fullest possible freedom of 
information” is to be expected from 
the Kennedy Administration, Vice-Pres- 
dent-elect Lyndon B. Johnson told the 
annual convention of the Associated 
Press Managing Editors Association. 
(11-19-60) 

“Senator Kennedy,” Johnson said, 
“intends to establish an effective gov- 
ernmental machinery to support the 
public’s right to know.” 

He said the right to know had been 
“considerably muted” during the Eisen- 
hower Administration. 


The Times in Alabama 


In Alabama the New York Times faces libel suits 
brought by 11 individuals whose damage claims total 
$5,600,000. One of these claims, $500,000, was awarded 
a plaintiff by a Montgomery jury in early November. 

The Times is in trouble in Alabama because of a 
series of articles on the race problem in the Birmingham- 
Bessemer area by Harrison E. Salisbury (published last 
April) and because of a full-page advertisement (3-29- 
60) seeking funds for legal defense of the Rev. Martin 
King, at the time charged with state income tax delin- 
quency. 

The advertisement case came before a state court 
in November. As of this writing, the Salisbury articles 
case is pending in the federal court at Bessemer. 


Times Held in Business in Georgia 


Before either case could be tried, the question of 
trying an out-of-state enterprise in Alabama courts had 
to be decided. Two judges found in favor of the state. 
Montgomery Circuit Court Judge Walter B. Jones re- 
jected the Times’ contention that it did no business in 
Alabama to bring it under the jurisdiction of a court 
in the state. The Times gathered news, solicited advertis- 
ing, and sold newspapers in Alabama — and that, to 
Judge Jones, was doing business in Alabama. 

Federal Judge H. H. Grooms found the Salisbury 
case could be tried in Alabama since the articles resulted 
from “work or service’ performed in Alabama while 
gathering information. 


A ‘Pandora’s Box’ of Troubles 


Following these decisions, Robert U. Brown wrote in 
Editor & Publisher (9-10-60) that they could open “a 
“Pandora’s Box’ of troubles for newspapers which could 
be harassed by court actions all over the country because 
they had the enterprise to assign their own reporters to 
cover a story away from home.” 

Kditorializing after the first decision went against 
the Times, The Nation (11-26-60) said: “The Montgom- 
ery formula is so simple and effective that it is certain to 
be applied elsewhere . . . should a community in any 
of the fifty states feel aggrieved at some uncomplimentary 
reference to its mores in a ‘foreign’ publication, it could 
always find some local official willing to bring an action 
for damages. Where local prejudice is strong, the results 
of such an action are likely to be foreordained; after all, 
the purpose is not to compensate the plaintiff, but to 
punish the interloper.” 


Advertising Libel Case 


Three Montgomery city officials and Governor John 
Patterson claim to have been libeled by the advertisement 


seeking funds for the King defense. The advertisement 
was critical of the handling of student demonstrations 
last spring at Alabama State College, a Negro school, 
and misstated a fact in saying that the college’s dining 
hall was padlocked as a result of the demonstrations. 
The Times received the advertisement from a reputable 
agency, printed it in the belief it was accurate, a reason- 
able acceptance in view of the sponsoring committee list- 
ing the names of some of the nation’s best known citizens. 

Though not named, Montgomery’s police commission- 
er chose to consider the misstatement as a reflection on 
his reputation. His is the first suit to be decided, a circuit 
court jury awarding him the $500,000 requested. 

Now (11-30-60) it is up to the Times to make the 
next move, likely a motion for a new trial, or, failing to 
get that, an appeal to the Alabama Supreme Court. 


The Salisbury Articles Case 


In late summer a grand jury at Bessemer indicted 
Harrison E. Salisbury on 42 counts of criminal libel - 
emanating from two of a series of articles the reporter 
did last spring on southern race problems. “A bald 
attempt to muzzle the press,” said the Washington Post 
(9-8-60), adding, “Criminal libel is a charge which 
became obsolete on the day the Bill of Rights was added 
to the United States Constitution. . . .” 

Six city commissioners of Birmingham and Bessemer 
and a city detective last May filed libel suits against 
Salisbury and the Times asking in aggregate $3,100,000 
for damage to their reputations. These suits are pending 
in the federal court at Bessemer, apparently waiting on 
action by the United States Court of Appeals for the 
Fifth Circuit of which the Times has asked permission 
to appeal the lower federal court ruling that Mr. Salis- 
bury had worked in the state so could be tried in the 
state. 


Concern Is Not the ‘Times’ Alone 


In a letter to the Times (9-21-60), a Mr. Benjamin 
Fischler found the controversy in Alabama not merely 
the concern of the paper but, properly, of the American 
people. Should the Times lose its case, he pointed out, 
papers of “less moral and financial strength” would think 
twice before laying themselves open to similar actions. 
As a member of a minority group, Mr. Fischler said he 
dreaded “the day when hate groups, religious and race 
bigots will have a Roman holiday without fear of ex- 
posure by a long departed free press.” 

As for the embattled Times, it has had little to say 
outside the courts. Publisher Arthur Hays Sulzberger 
has summed up (9-25-60) just about all that can be 
said presently of the Alabama libel actions: “Each of 
these decisions raises an issue of grave public importance 
in connection with the reporting by news media across 
state lines from areas in which tension exists.” 


Access to the news in Charles County, 
Maryland, was impeded recently (11-4- 
60) when slot machine representatives 
bought by the hundreds newsstand cop- 
ies of two weekly newspapers editorially 
in support of a legal proposal to limit 
the slots (to 35 in any one establish- 
ment). 
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Governor Faubus Buys Newspaper 

Gov. Orval E. Faubus, long-time 
owner of a weekly paper, has added 
another weekly, The Arkansas Recorder 
of Little Rock, to his newspaper inter- 
ests. It will, he said, be filled with 
“news stories of events accurately re- 
ported and objectively written” for 
which he saw a great need. 


There are 3,171 periodicals in the 
United States — consumer, business, | 
and farm publications —with a_per- 
issue distribution of 313,059,971 copies. 
(ABC, SRDS figures, summer, 1960.) 


August issue of National Geographic 
was banned on Formosa because of. 
certain pictures,” apparently those of 
present-day Peiping. 


= 


Fol in the States 


New York 


The New York Supreme Court has 
ordered (11-16-60) officials of the East 
Meadow School to explain why the 
school did not permit a parent to see his 
son’s school records. 

Last September, the state education 
commissioner dismissed the appeal of 
a school board member who objected 
to his board’s policy of making pupils’ 
records, including I.Q. tests and psy- 
chiatric reports, available to parents. 
Ohio 

Ohio’s Committee on Public Informa- 
tion has recommended that no “open 
records” law be sought for Ohio. Ohio’s 
laws generally, the committee learned, 
have had access provisions written into 
them except where inspection could 
lead to injury of an individual’s rights 
or the state’s financial status. 

The committee felt that the best pro- 
cedure in the future could be found in 
the past; that is, that inspection rights 
continue to be written into individual 
laws rather than placed in one over-all 

' statute that could pose serious problems 
where the records were concerned with 
personal and financial affairs. Nor could 
the committee find any real issues that 
called for the passage of such a statute. 

The committee discussed centralized 
publication of state administrative rules 
and regulations along the lines of the 
U.S. Federal Register. No conclusions 
were reached beyond the need for more 
study of the proposal. 

Ohio’s Governor DiSalle appointed 
the 25-member committee last spring 
to seek out any barriers to information 
that might exist in the state. 


Another Bock Merger Looms 

Associated Press reported (10-22-60) 
Meredith Publishing Company in pro- 
cess of buying Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
publishing house primarily noted for 
textbooks. In the many mergers involv- 
ing book publishers in 1960, the plum 
sought through the negotiations has 
been textbook lists, which are held as 
money in the bank with so many chil- 
dren entering and due to enter the 
schools. 


‘Executive Privilege,’ ‘Third Agency Rule’ 
Foil Information-Seeking House Subcommittee 


__ As Congress was adjourning last August, the House Subcommittee on Foreign 
‘Operations and Monetary Affairs submitted a resume of the problems the committee 
-has encountered in trying to get information from the executive branch necessary 
to the committee’s duty of overseeing nonmilitary overseas government activities. 

e Committee on Government Operations has made the report available under the 
title “Executive Branch Practices in Withholding Information from Congressional 


The report notes improvement in the 
supply of information to Congress on 
the part of some of the agencies whose 
activities are the concern of the sub- 
committee, though “cooperation gener- 
ally has been something less than full, 
and in the Department of State, at least, 
it has been seriously lacking.” 

The effort to get information on the 
foreign aid program “in particular, has 
been plagued with road-blocks, delays, 
and denials of information imposed by 
the executive branch. These blockages 
are rooted in the nebulous doctrine of 
executive privilege and in the so-called 
third agency rule.” 

Another difficulty encountered in gain- 
ing information is “simple chaos in fil- 
ing systems.” 

Under the third agency rule where 
one holds a classified record belonging 
to a second agency then consent of that 
agency must be procured before the 
third agency may have access to the 
record. This rule has been stretched by 
executive branch agencies to apply to 
non-classified records as well. 

The Foreign Operations Subcommit- 
tee posed the question: what to do about 
the situation. One solution broached 
would be issuance of a subpeena en- 
forced by the House in its contempt 
power. But the subcommittee report 
shies from so harsh an action, so cer- 
tain to have unhappy effects on the 
“comity and respect” between the 
branches of government. 

The report concludes with the solu- 
tion that rests in the power of the purse, 
a congressional power: “Utilizing the 
power of the purse, Congress can and 
should provide, in authorizing and ap- 
propriating legislation, that the contin- 
ued availability of appropriated funds is 
contingent upon the furnishing of com- 
plete and accurate information relating 
to the expenditure of such funds to the 
General Accounting Office and to the 
appropriate committees of Congress at 
their request.” 

(A notable attempt at the controlled 
purse solution, the provision of Rep. 
Porter Hardy that foreign aid money 
be withheld where information on a 
country’s program is not forthcoming, 
has twice been defeated in the Congress 
without ever getting to the point of pos- 
sible presidential veto.) 


“The only accurate way of de- 
scribing the situation of the mass 
media is to say they operate with- 
in a series of largely negative re- 
straints. There are many things 
they cannot do. But within the 
boundaries of what they may do, 
there is an aimless quality, with 
no one in a position to establish 
a positive direction. In part this 
aimlessness is the product of the 
failure to establish coherent lines 
of internal organization; in part 
it flows from the frightening mas- 
siveness of the media themselves; 
but in part also it emanates from 
a lack of clarity as to the purposes 
they serve.” 

Oscar HANDLIN, 
“Comments on Mass and 
Popular Culture,” 
Daedalus, Spring 1960 


Two Newsmen Suggest 
Press Commission 


Establishment of a national commis- 
sion to evaluate press performance has 
been suggested by a former editor and 
by a newspaper owner in government 
service, 

Gordon Gray, a special assistant to 
President Eisenhower, suggested to an 
audience at the University of North 
Carolina (10-21-60) that the commis- 
sion to examine the press be financed 
by the press and headed up by a strong 
chief of staff. 

Harry Ashmore, who gained national 
prominence for his editorial courage in 
Little Rock during the integration crisis, 
said in a Saturday Evening Post article 
(10-29-60) that the performance of the 
press was deplorable and that “. 
somehow, by private means, we must 
find a way to provide the sustained and 
effective critical function the press does 
not provide for itself.” 


Radio-TV: Financial Report, 1959 


Radio (AM & FM) and TV reported 
$1.7 billion gross earnings for 1959, 11 
per cent above 1958. TV was up 13 per 
cent over 1958, radio 7.1 per cent. 

Profits for 1959, up 26.5 per cent 
over previous year, were $264.7 million, 
$222.3 million being TV’s share. 

Revenue of network radio slipped 
from $64.5 million to $60.4 million, a 
6.4 per cent decrease. Independent sta- 
tions reported profits up 11.9 per cent 
over 1958. 
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Events Abroad 


rormosa 

First warning of a Formosan paper 
by the government under the publica- 
tion law of 1948 has been given the 
Kung Lun Pao (10-25-60) which the 
government says has defamed a military 
court and “made vicious criticisms on 
a lawsuit . . . in progress.” 

Under the publication law, the gov- 
ernment may suspend publication of a 
newspaper, as the Reuters dispatch 
reads, “for more than a year” for such 
offenses. 


indonesia 
President Sukarno has seized (9-24- 


60) six Indonesian printing plants, and 
by this action stopped publication of 
eight opposition newspapers, among 
them Pedoman, with 55,000 circulation, 
largest of Indonesian newspapers. 

Three days later he confiscated two 
more printing plants and revoked the 
publishing license of Nusantara, last 
major anti-Communist paper in Indo- 
nesia. 


Morocco 


The Moroccan information office has 
announced (10-14-60) that UPI will no 
longer be permitted to operate in Mo- 
rocco. 

The news agency reported that the 
Moroccan army had “occupied” the villa 
of the counselor of the French embassy. 
According to a dispatch to the New 
York Times, “no Moroccan army man 
was in sight” when newsmen went to 
the villa. 


South Africa 


The South African Parliament, its 
next session opening in January, is 
scheduled to act on a law that would 
establish a government-appointed board 
to censor all communications — plays, 
motion pictures, and other fields of en- 
tertainment as well as printed and 
broadcast materials. 

The proposed law prohibits appeal 
from any decision by the board and 
variously provides for fines, jail terms, 
and seizure of equipment. 


In October the South African Society 
of Journalists stated its alarm at what 
it said “appears to be a pattern of in- 
timidation of journalists and threats to 
freedom of the press.” 

The opposition press, largely com- 
posed of English newspapers, was re- 
ported by the Christian Science Monitor 
(9-5-60) as in a “trying period” with 
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Reporter's Privilege Case Builds Up in Colorado 


The U.S. Supreme Court has given Colorado Springs (Colo.) reporter Mrs. Vi 
Murphy an indefinite stay of a 50-day jail sentence so an appeal to the court can 


be prepared. 


Mrs. Murphy was found in contempt for refusing to tell a court where she got | 


NAB Protests Senator’s Request 
Stations Supply Him Complaints 
Sen. Ralph W. Yarborough, chair- 


man of the Subcommittee on Freedom 
of Communications, asked all stations 
(10-14-60) to provide the subcommittee 
reports of complaints of discrimination 
in their broadcasts within 24 hours of 
the complaint and to make a follow-up 
report on how the complaint was han- 
dled. 

The Policy Committee of the National 
Association of Broadcasters has protest- 
ed the action, saying that the broadcast 
industry has demonstrably acted fairly 
in the present campaign, that it is cur- 
rently keeping file of much the same 
information requested by the senator 


for submission to the FCC by Dec. 5. 


jap Ministry Opens Conferences 


Strong protest of American corres- 
pondents in Japan against practice of 
closing government agency press meet- 
ings to all but Japanese correspondents 
has brought from the Foreign Ministry 
announcement that its press conferences 
will be open to all accredited corres- 
pondents. 


five major police prosecutions in a mat- 
ter of a few weeks. 

The editor of a liberal fortnightly was 
jailed for eight days because he would 
not tell the sources of information be- 
hind a story concerning formation of a 
new Communist Party in South Africa. 


Turkey 


The Turkish government has realized 
$30,000 from the sale of photographs 
taken in prison of members of the de- 
posed Menderes government. 

Apparently the government expects 
more money from its photographic ef- 
forts. Only Army photographers will 
cover the trial of the former Turkish 
leaders. 


Yugoslavia 


The Yugoslav Parliament has adopted 
a law (10-29-60) giving to the private 
citizen the right to demand equal space 
and time from the print and broadcast 
industries in which to contradict pub- 
lished statements. 


Democracy gives every man a right 
to be his own oppressor. — Lowell 


a copy of a petition, a day before the 
court got it, charging bribery of a state 
chief justice (now retired) by a real. 
estate executive. 

The court said the information as te 
source was necessary in deciding a dis- . 
barment proceeding against the peti ; 
tion’s filer. 

Colorado is the only state barring re- 
porter privilege by statute. 

(Much in the news over a year ago 
was the case of N.Y. Herald-Tribune 
columnist Marie Torre who served a 
10-day jail sentence for refusing to tell 
a court the source of a bit of gossip. . 
Subsequently, reporter privilege or con- - 
fidence bills were introduced in a num- - 
ber of states and in both houses of ' 
Congress. None of these seems ever to 
have become law.) 


At its biennial convention, the United 
Lutheran Church stated that no min- : 
ister of the church “shall divulge any 
confidential disclosures given him . . , 
except with the expressed permission of 
the person who has confided . . .” Pur- 
pose of the statement, it was explained, 
is to provide ministers with means to 
protect themselves when their pastoral 
capacity is challenged in a court. 


Obscenity Statutes Fall 
Before Latest Decision 


ACLU’s Feature Press Service reports 
(10-10-60) invalidation of the Illinois 
obscenity statute and anti-smut ordi- | 
nances in many cities as a result of the 
U.S. Supreme Court’s decision in the 
Smith case last spring in which the 
court held a Los Angeles bookseller was 
illegally convicted for selling obscene 
literature because he could not be ex- 
pected to know the contents of all the 
material he had for sale. 

To counter the decision, it has been 
suggested that representatives of com- 
munity agencies warn dealers of spe- 
cific books so that when action is 
brought the dealer can not claim ignor- 
ance. 

A federal District Court in Iowa has 
upheld the right of the state’s attorney 
general to warn dealers of publications 
he considers obscene and to spur county 
attorneys to prosecute. The action, said 
the court, does not constitute prior re- 
straint of future magazines, that as for 
the restraint of those on the stands their 
obscenity removes them from the pro- 
tection of the First Amendment. 
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Roundup of Third Annual Fol Conference, November 17-18, 1960 


By John Angelides 


The third annual Freedom of Information Conference 
was held on November 17-18 at the University of Mis- 
souri School of Journalism. 

Speaking sessions were held each afternoon, with the 
Center’s Advisory Committee meeting each morning. Ja- 
cob Scher, chief counsel and staff director of the House 
Subcommittee on Government Information, was present to 
discuss with the Committee the meaning of the Moss 
Subcommittee’s proposed revision of the information 
section of the Administrative Procedure Act. 

Opening speaker V. M. Newton, Jr., managing editor 
of the Tampa (Fla.) Tribune, lashed out at the “American 
bureaucrat of 1960” for his failure to divulge information 
to the American people who pay his salary. Newton 
pessimistically described the outlook for freedom of in- 
formation in his speech “Secrecy in Federal Government” 
and said the growing menace of secrecy in our govern- 
ment can only be remedied by Congress. 


Newton was one of eight speakers to highlight the 
two-day Conference. Others on the program were: O. R. 
Strackbein, chairman of the Nation-Wide Committee of 
Industry, Agriculture, and Labor on Import-Export Pol- 
icy; Robert Finkelstein, member of the Rhode Island 
State Board of Education; Charles H. Slayman, Jr., chief 
counsel and staff director of the Senate Subcommittee on 
Constitutional Rights; Allen Jensen, New York corres- 
pondent of the Berlingske Tidende, Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, who read a speech in behalf of Dr. Vincent Neser, 
publisher of the newspaper, who was unable to attend; 
Nicolas Pentcheff, chief of the Bulgarian desk, Radio 
Free Europe, and vice president of the International Fed- 
eration of Free Journalists; Kenneth G. Crawford, senior 
editor for national affairs, Newsweek, and manager of the 
Washington Bureau; and Herbert Brucker, editor of the 
Hartford (Conn.) Courant, who delivered the second 
Harold L. Cross Memorial Lecture. 

Newton, national president of Sigma Delta Chi, soci- 
ety of journalists, will receive the John Peter Zenger 
Award from the journalism department at the University 
of Arizona in January, it was announced the day before 
he spoke to the Conference. The award is being given be- 
cause of the battle he has carried on to maintain freedom 
of the press. 

In his speech, Newton pointed a finger at Congress for 
having done almost nothing to unveil the secrecy in gov- 
ernment and urged newspapermen and citizens to keep 
constant pressure on the individual congressman to re- 
mind him that American government is the servant, not 
the ruler, of the American people. 


Using examples, Newton described the losing battle 
which is being waged in Congress for freedom of infor- 
mation. 

“Even with an overwhelming majority in Congress 
the past two years,” he told the audience, “the Democrats 
have talked how they were going to put our Republican 
President in his place but instead yielded more and more 
power to the bureaucracy.” 

It took the Moss and Hennings committees five years 
to get through Congress one lone freedom of information 
bill and the bureaucrats quickly buried this with their 
ridiculous “doctrine of executive privilege,” he said. 

He was referring to Rep. John E. Moss (D-Calif.), 
chairman of the House Government Information Sub- 
committee, and the late Sen. Thomas C. Hennings, Jr., 
(D-Mo.), chairman of the Senate Subcommittee on Con- 
stitutional Rights. 

Newton cited two other instances where freedom of 
information proposals were defeated in the Senate. 

“The House of Representatives, twice during the 1960 
session, adopted an amendment to the Foreign Aid Bill, 
which would bar funds to the bureaucrats unless they 
reveal to Congress all facts and figures of the aid pro- 
gram. But the Senate each time knocked out this amend- 
ment,” he said. 

“The American Bar Association and the Hennings 
Subcommittee on Constitutional Rights each introduced 
bills in the U.S. Senate in 1960 that would have opened 
all records of the federal expenditures of the people’s tax 
funds to the inspection of the American citizen. But 
neither bill ever reached the floor of the Senate,” he said. 

Newton warned that the very future of American free- 
dom is in the hands of Congress, since they hold the 
purse strings of the American people’s tax funds, which 
the bureaucrats spend. 

He described the American bureaucrat as an appoint- 
ed official who is not elected by the people, but sits 
firmly established on his exalted throne of glory, where- 
on, through the “doctrine of executive privilege,” he does 
not have to answer to the people in any way through his 
secret government, even though the people pay his salary. 


Charles H. Slayman, Jr., who spoke on “The Hen- 
nings Committee: 1955 to 1960,” said that “the secrecy 
in Washington which has come under criticism is not 
entirely due to press releases from bureaucrats.” 

Slayman put the blame on some of the press of the 
country, which, he said, “is downright lazy and too 
ready to accept press releases from government officials 
without further investigation.” 


Slayman’s remarks came in a question and answer 
period following his speech which closed the afternoon 
session on Noy. 17. 

Slayman paid tribute to the late Sen. Thomas C. Hen- 
nings, Jr. With his death in September, Slayman said, 
“we are at the end of an era.” 

He optimistically said that with a Democratic Con- 
gress and President, there is tremendous possibility that 
the fight for freedom of information will move forward 
in the future and “the lid on secrecy will be uncapped.” 

O. R. Strackbein, who spoke on “Oh, Touch Not the 
Press!” said a journalistic code should be drawn up to 
regulate newspapers in this country. 

The code should be established because the press in 
this country, particularly the metropolitan press, has 
failed to give even remotely equal space, position, and 
substance to one side as compared to the opposing side 
of an issue. 

Strackbein said the code could best be accomplished 
by a small group with representation of newspapers and 
editors along with proper legal guidance. 

Administration of the code, according to Strackbein, 
should then take the form of receiving and hearing com- 
plaints rather than undertaking to ride herd on the press 
from day to day. No legal enforcement machinery need 
be provided, at least at first; but decisions should be 
reached and given publicity. 


Robert Finkelstein, who spoke on “Privacy Intrudes 
on Public Education” said local and state governing 
bodies in Rhode Island are practicing a closed-door 
policy and stifling freedom of information. 

He cited the Board of Trustees of the State Colleges, 
who make policy for the public institutions of higher 
learning; and the State Board of Education, which de- 
termines policy for the elementary and secondary schools, 
as two examples of agencies which have always met 
behind closed doors. 

Finkelstein, whose proposal to open meetings to the 
public was defeated by the Rhode Island Board of Edu- 
cation, explained that rarely does the public hear the 
pro-and-con discussions or view the bargaining and 
compromise leading to decisions. He said that among all 
the state boards of education, the Rhode Island Board 
is the only one to maintain a rigid policy of closed 
meetings. 

Responsible newspapers in Rhode Island, such as the 
Providence Journal, have advocated open meeting policy 
in their columns, but the problem still remains, he said. 

Finkelstein commented that the public in Rhode Island 
has not yet responded to open meetings. 

Allen Jensen, who spoke on “Exegesis of the Danish 
Study Circle” said “freedom of the press must be guarded 
since it is the very life of democracy.” He spoke for Dr. 
Vincent Neser, who was unable to attend the meeting. 
The speech opened the second day of the Conference on 
Nov. 18. 

In his speech, Dr. Neser traced the history of the 
Danish Study Circle on the Freedom of the Press and 
told how the circle has attempted to protect this freedom. 
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Neser’s message pointed out that the semi-private 
Circle was started in 1957 by press people and a few 
public men to discuss the problems of freedom of the 


press, and it showed some of the Circle’s plans in the 


near future. 


These plans included an ethical code for the press, 


which it is hoped will be accepted in December in Den- 
mark; a visit of the chairman of the International Press 
Institute; and a meeting with the dean of the faculty for 
journalism of the Free University of West Berlin. 
Jensen was introduced to the audience by Hugh Boyd, 
publisher of the New Brunswick (N.J.) Home News, who 


moderated the session during the second day of the 


Conference. Dean Earl F. English of the School of Jour- 


nalism was moderator on the first day. 


Nicolas Pentcheff, who spoke on “Toward Closer 
Cooperation Between the Journalists of the Western Hem- 
isphere,” said the challenge of communism in Latin 
America must be met by a free and responsible press on 
the part of the United States and its southern neighbors. 

According to Pentcheff, journalists must come to 
know each other’s country better, and correctly report 
news as well as ideas. Ignorance and misrepresentation 
by the communications media can confuse the situation, 
at best, or aggravate it, at worst. 


The situation in Latin America has been aggravated _ 


not only by revolution, he said, but also by the presence 


of more than 100 publishing houses and bookstores which — 


produce or sell communist or pro-communist publications. 

Pentcheff described how the American Newspaper 
Guild and the Union of Free Journalists brought about 
a meeting of journalists of the Western Hemisphere to 
discuss problems of common interest. This resulted in 
the First Inter-American Congress of Working Journal- 
ists’ Organizations held in Lima, Peru, last August. The 
next meeting of the Congress will be held in Colombia, 
South America, in 1962. This is the first of several steps 
toward better understanding between countries of the 
Western Hemisphere. 

Pentcheff pointed out how the Inter-American Con- 
gress this year castigated the regimes of Paraguay, the 
Dominican Republic, Haiti, and Nicaragua for their re- 
strictions of the press and persecution of newspapermen, 
as well as dealing with press restrictions in Cuba. 

Kenneth G. Crawford, who spoke on “Now, After 
the Election . . .” said that the efforts of government off- 
cials to hide facts which Washington correspondents think 
the public is entitled to are a challenge that would be 
missed if they were wholly removed. They give spice to 
the wooing of news. They make for rivalry among news- 
gatherers. Anybody can get the story when information is 
freely given. It takes ingenuity to get it when information 
is withheld. Getting the hard one gives the getter an 
“exclusive.” 

Crawford also said, “the Washington press corps 
must be credited with a good record when it comes to 
getting much of the information officials try to cover up 
for purely political reasons. 

Herbert Brucker, who delivered the second Harold L. 
Cross Memorial Lecture, entitled “The Philosophy of 
the Right to Know,” highlighting the end of the Confer- 
ence on Noy. 18, said, “The American people have a right 
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to get the truth about all that goes on about them pure 


_and uncontaminated.” 


The speech was in memory of Harold L. Cross, legal 


counsel for the American Society of Newspaper Editors, 


} 


: 


who carried on much research in the suppression of news. 


_He wrote a book on the subject, The People’s Right to 


Know, published in 1953. Cross died in 1959. 
The Hartford editor said that “no bureaucrat must 


have the power to manipulate the facts about what he 


is doing.” 

Brucker defined freedom of information as the right 
to know and then explained this right. 

According to the editor, “man has a right to know 

_the world he lives in. Since all men are born free and 
equal, so they have an unalienable right to the truth con- 
cerning the whole world about them, whatever that truth 
may be. 

“After all, it is the foundation stone of democracy 
that the people are their own best rulers. They may be 
fooled some of the time,” he said, “but if the people are 
free and informed they can correct their mistakes before 
it is too late. But how can they handle their own affairs 
if they don’t know what is going on,” he asked. 

Brucker qualified the right to know as not being un- 


limited and said there are occasions, such as during a 


war, when the suppression of some truth does serve a 


_ useful purpose. 


Brucker’s talk will be printed as a separate booklet 
and will also be printed in a larger booklet containing all 


the Conference speeches. These booklets will be mailed 
to all on the mailing list of the Freedom of Information 
Center and are available on request at no cost. 

Paul L. Fisher, Jr., is executive secretary of the Free- 
dom of Information Center. Chairman of the Advisory 
Committee is Dean Earl I’. English of the Missouri School 
of Journalism. 

Advisory Committee members include Howard Bell, 
National Association of Broadcasters, Washington, D.C.; 
Hugh Boyd, Home News, New Brunswick, N.J.; William 
Bray, Missouri Press Association, Columbia, Mo.; Her- 
bert Brucker, Hartford Courant, Hartford, Conn.; Joseph 
Costa, King Features, New York, N.Y.; Jules Dubois, 
Chicago Tribune, Chicago, Ill.; Arthur F. Duncan, Kan- 
sas City Star, Kansas City, Mo.; Guy Easterly, Lafollette 
Press, Lafollette, Tenn.; Ware Edgar, Starke County 
Republican, Knox, Ind.; Coleman A. Harwell, The Her- 
ald and Citizen, Cookeville, Tenn.; Lowell Jessen, Liver- 
more Valley Publishing Co., Livermore, Calif.; Malcolm 
Johnson, Columbia Broadcasting System, New York, 
N.Y.; L. Rex Miller, University of California, Los An- 
geles, Calif.; Nicolas Pentcheff, Radio Free Europe, New 
York, N.Y.; James S. Pope, Louisville Courier-Journal, 
Louisville, Ky.; Paul C. Smith, Lyon County Reporter, 
Rock Rapids, Ia.; Robert D. Swezey, 1505 Dumbarton 
Rock Ct., Washington, D.C.; Robert M. White II, New 
York Herald Tribune, New York, N.Y.; James Russell 
Wiggins, Washington Post, Washington, D.C.; and Ar- 
thur L. Witman, St. Louis Post-Dispatch, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Bithe- Right to an Impartial Jury.” 
Columbia Law Review, March 1960 


“Community Hostility and 


(Vol. 60, No. 3). pp. 349-380. 

Discussion of requirement of jury 
impartiality and steps that should be 
taken to insure it. No value found in 
enforcement of Canon 20, even were 


its language strengthened. Article ad- 


vocates “imposition of reasonable 
post-publication sanctions” in line 
with English contempt law. 

. “How Free Is the World’s 
Press.” U.S. News & World Report, 
October 17, 1960 (Vol. XLIX, No. 
16). pp. 73-75. 

Survey finds 44 out of 140 countries 
in the world that have full freedom 
of the press. In Africa, Nigeria pos- 
sibly excepted, “press controls seem 
to spring up as rapidly as new goy- 
ernments go into business.” 


Alisky, Marvin. “Journalism Instruc- 


tion in a Dictatorship.” Editor & 
Publisher, October 29, 1960 (Vol. 
83, No. 44). p. 7ff. 

An American teacher answers the 
question, “What’s it like to lecture 
on press freedom inside a dicator- 
ship?” and while doing so - gives, 
briefly, the current situation of the 
Nicaraguan press. 


Apple, Jr., R. W. “The Gold Rush on 


Publishers’ Row.” Saturday Review, 
October 8, 1960 (Vol. XLIII, No. 
41). pp. 13-15ff. 


Men of business move into the pub- 


lishing world as the gentleman pub- 


lisher moves out with concomitants 
not in the best interests of the edu- 
cated reader. 


Failed Us?” Saturday Evening Post, 
October 29, 1960 (Vol. 233, No. 18). 
pp. 36-37ff. 

Pulitzer prize winning former editor 
“deplores” performance of the press 
and suggests that “. . . somehow, by 
private means, we must find a way 
to provide the sustained and effect- 
ive critical function the press does 
not provide for itself.” 


Ashmore, Harry. “Has Our Free Press 
| 


Braestrup, Peter. “What the Press Has 


Done to Boston and Vice Versa.” 
Harper’s, October 1960 (Vol. 221, 
No. 1325). pp. 79-94. 


~ It would be hard, says the writer, “to 


find any large American city that 
has been less adequately served by 


its daily papers” than Boston, a de- 


clining city sadly in need of much 


~ more than the “flabby” content of its 


press. 


Crosby, John. “What You Can Do to 


Make Poor TV Better.” Ladies’ Home 
Journal, November 1960 (Vol. LXX- 
VII, No. 11). pp. 74-75ff. 

TV cure in three parts: outlaw ad- 
vertiser influence on program con- 
tent; make networks “genuinely ac- 
countable” to a “Program Advisory 
Board” of the FCC; and establish a 
government-supported network “de- 
signed genuinely to inform and edu- 
cate.” 


Ellender, Allen J. “It’s Time to Investi- 


gate the Investigators.” This Week 
Magazine, November 13, 1960. pp. 
6-7ff. 

Louisiana senator says Senate investi- 
gative subcommittees and_ special 
committees are for most part a waste 
of time, serve as source of patronage 
and publicity for officeholders, often 
investigate what has been investigated. 


Lewis, Anthony. “Cameras in Court — 


A Growing Debate.” New York Times 
Magazine, October 2, 1960. p. 22ff. 
Covers recent developments in the 
free press, fair trial controversy, not- 
ably last year’s Marshall case in 
which the U.S. Supreme Court, ap- 
parently for the first time, reversed a 
conviction because jurors had read 
newspaper reports on the case. 


Martin, Melvin. (pseud.) “Did the Press 


Kill Caryl Chessman?” The Progres- 
sive, December 1960 (Vol. 24, No. 
12). pp. 12-17. 

“This is the story of the hysteria sur- 
rounding the Chessman case and the 
apparent journalistic origins of that 
social madness, a case study of errors 
and distortions. . . . It is a tragedy 
of newsmen... .” 


McMahon, Sandra. “A Review of Cen- 


sorship.” Jowa Publisher, September 
1960 (Vol. 32, No. 9). pp. 8-11. 
Detail of federal, local, and private 
group controls and pressures on ob- 
scene literature. Common attitudes of 
courts. 


Redmont, Bernard S. “French Press 


Circle Uneasy as Proposals, Seizures 
Continue.” Overseas Press Bulletin, 
October 15, 1960 (Vol. 15, No. 42). 
pp. 4-5. 

French press called free with reserva- 
tions. Article details reservations, lists 
editions recently seized by the gov- 
ernment. 


Rothenberg, Ignaz. “The Peeping Cam- 


era.” Nieman Reports, October 1960 
(Vol. XIV, No. 4). pp. 31-33. 

Series of recent episodes illustrating 
reckless violation of privacy by pho- 
tographers which the author, an at- 
torney, says is “about to revive the 
age when newspapers were in the al- 
most natural habit of recklessly ex- 
posing people irrespective of their 
being newsworthy.” 


Seldes, Gilbert. “Invitation to Serfdom.” 


Saturday Review, October 22, 1960 
(Vol. XLIII, No. 43). p. 20. 

Criticism of the State Department’s 
pressure on networks’ handling of 
KKhrushchev’s visit and of nets’ buck- 
ling under pressure. Nets denied 
buckling, saying no pressure existed. 


Shaplen, Robert. “The Newhouse Phe- 


nomenon.” Saturday Review, October 
8, 1960 (Vol. XLII, No. 41) pp. 55- 
o7ff. 

The newspaper empire of Samuel I. 
Newhouse is good business by and 
for its builder but not so good for the 
public it serves. 


Shayon, Robert Lewis. “Editorials on 


the Air.” Saturday Review, November 
12, 1960 (Vol. XLIII, No. 46). pp. 
113-114. 

Radio-TV editorializing is currently 
a bland “harmless” activity from 
which many stations still abstain for 
fear of inviting regulation by the 
FCC. Cites WTOP, the Washington 


Post station, for its editorial program. 


Shayon, Robert Lewis. “Mr. Percy’s 


Torch for Television.” Saturday Re- 
view, October 8, 1960 (Vol. XLIII, 
No. 41). pp. 61-62. 

Tribute to an advertiser who bought 
controversial TV program in face of 
threatened boycott of products. 


Teller, Edward. “Perilous Illusion: Se- 


crecy Means Security.” New York 
Times Magazine, November 13, 1960. 
p. 29ff. 

Our classification of scientific secrets, 
says noted scientist, hinders our al- 
lies far more than Russia and im- 
pedes “the formation of well-founded 
public opinion.” 


Tynan, Kenneth. “Command Perform- 


ance.” Harper’s, October 1960 (Vol. 
221, No. 1325). pp. 39-44, 

A British literary critic recounts the 
steps leading up to an inquiry into 
his beliefs by the Senate Internal Se- 
curity (Dodd) Subcommittee, then 
gives an account of the inquiry. 


Westin, Alan F. “Inquiry Into Our 


Watchdog Agencies.” New York 
Times Magazine, October 23, 1960. 
p. 21 ff. 


A review of recent failures of the 
federal regulatory agencies, the un- 
fair and impossible demands made 
on them—FCC is dwelled on— 
with some suggested remedies, begin- 
ning with “a sweeping inquiry.” 


Catholic Legion of Decency report 
says films classed as objectionable rose 
from 14.59 per cent of Hollywood’s to- 
tal output in 1959 to “the astonishing 
figure of 24.33 per cent” in 1960. 
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lt Develops That... 


judge Pye Reversed, Upheld 


The Georgia Supreme Court, finding 
that newspapers can rightfully print 
the arrest record of a defendant in a 
criminal case, has thrown out the con- 
tempt of court fine ($20,000) set by 
Judge Durwood Pye against two news- 
papers (9-6-60). 

“Tt is not necessary in the trial of 
this case to subordinate the freedom of 
the press in order to secure a trial by an 
impartial jury,” the court said. 

Publication was not made until the 
jury was impaneled and the trial had 
been under way for a greater part of a 
day. The court pointed out that the 
law requires the jurors to be kept to- 
gether and free from outside opinion, 
so the newspapers could reasonably as- 
sume that the publication in question 
would not come to the juror’s attention. 

In another action originating with 
Judge Pye, the U.S. Supreme Court has 
dismissed (10-10-60) his order prohib- 
iting photography on sidewalks and 
streets adjacent to his courthouse. The 
court said the case was too abstract, 
indicating it might entertain a case if 
a photographer were to be held in con- 
tempt of the judge’s order. 


Quiz Winners Lose Again 


New York County grand jury investi- 
gations resulted, in mid-November, in 
arraignment, on charges of second-de- 
gree perjury, of the television quiz win- 
ners, who to Jack Gould, are the “pliable 
tools’ who have paid a heavy price 
while “those who profited most have 
escaped scot-free.” (N.Y. Times story, 
10-23-60) 

“The networks, sponsors and adver- 
tising agencies that gained millions 
from the faked programs have suffered 
what now appears to be only a moment 
of fleeting embarrassment,” the column- 
ist said. The “supposed crisis” of the 
TV industry has passed, the industry 
has reverted to tripe, and, in fact, the 
status quo has been hardened. 

Gould concluded: “The problem of 
television entertainment remains pre- 
cisely what it was before the contestants 
showed up: how to make a practical 
case for higher standards in program- 
ming when the public will look at what- 
ever it receives . . . To the solution of 
the dilemma of the video age the quiz 
scandal and its aftermath appear to have 
contributed nothing.” 
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Louisville Case to Supreme Court 


The Courier-Journal and Louisville 
Times, rebufied by an appellate court 
last June, are asking the U.S. Supreme 
Court to consider a case in which a 
judge refused to reveal a murderer’s 
confession in his chambers. Following 
this private confession, the death sen- 
tence was set aside. 

The papers contend that keeping se- 
cret the evidence on which the court 
set aside the sentence violates constitu- 
tional guarantees of public trial and 
free press. 


Restudy of Rickover Case Ordered 


An appellate court has reversed the 
district court decision on the Rickover 
copyright case (i.e., Rickover had the 
right to copyright his speeches) and re- 
turned the case to the lower court for 
further hearings and application of the 
appellate court’s decision. 

In this decision, the court held that 
there had been no attempt to limit dis- 
tribution of most of the speeches, that 
they were widely and indiscriminately 
distributed, and so did not qualify for 
copyright. 

At a later period, Rickover com- 
menced to copyright his speeches, giv- 
ing permission for contemporaneous 
press use. Just what a “fair use” might 
be is now for the district court to 


decide. 


Happy Man of Mozambique! 


International TV transmission 
moved closer to reality with the 
launching in early August of the 
balloon satellite, Echo I. One TV 
man saw great possibilities for 
global TV. 

“Imagine viewers in Mozam- 
bique seeing a posse from ‘Law- 
man’ bouncing over their televi- 
sion screens,” he said. 


State Government (Autumn 1960) in 
its roundup of state legislative action in 
1960 reports that Nevada opened meet- 
ings of state, county, and city agencies 
to the press and public, only state un- 
dertaking such action this year, accord- 
ing to the magazine. 


Mark Ethridge, Louisville publisher, 
foresees consideration of newspaper 
mergers in 52 cities. Merged newspa- 
pers, in 9 out of 10 cases, are “better 
and stronger and more independent,” he 
said. Twenty states now have no-com- 
peting-dailies cities, and in 11 others 
competition exists in a single city. 


Of 20,164 bills introduced in the 
86th Congress, 1,130 became law. 


Moves Made to Void 
Movie Censorship Laws 


A court suit questioning Atlanta’s 
movie censorship law is being prepared 
with the backing of the Independent | 
Film Importers and Distributors of 
America association. Atlanta’s code, op- - 
erative for about 50 years, empowers a | 
city employee to edit and ban films he | 
considers would “adversely affect the ; 
peace, health, morals, or good order of | 
the city.” 

Pre-censorship of motion pictures, 
despite court rulings putting the legality 
of the act in question, continues in four 
states, New York, Virginia, Kansas, and 
Maryland, and in 16 municipalities. 

A Chicago distributor (Times Film 
Corp.) has carried to the U.S. Supreme 
Court question of the city’s right to 
preview a film before issuing a license — 
for its showing. 

Exercise of the Portland (Ore.) movie 
censorship law is to come before the 
state supreme court. Movie licensing 
there is controlled by the police chief 
who recently ordered scenes cut from . 
the film “The Lovers” objected to by 
several police officers but not by two 
critics. Theater manager, who showed 
the picture despite the police protest, 
was jailed. Theater could not cut film 
without producer’s consent, so it was | 
withdrawn. 


Photo Equipment Photos Banned 


Photographs of equipment shown at 
the Congress of High Speed Photogra- 
phy were forbidden the 2000 people at- 
tending the show because 11 delegates 
from the Soviet Union were present. — 
Sketches were also ruled out. 

However, the Russians picked up de- 
scriptive material supplied by manufac- 
turers and the full proceedings of the 
Congress will be available to them on 
publication together with detailed dia- 
grams of equipment, according to the 
Washington Post (10-22-60). 

Both the State and Commerce de- 
partments were involved in the restric- 
tion, the former through its rule limiting 
Russian photography in the United 
States to historical and cultural objects, 
the latter in its rule against supply of 
information on materials not qualifying 
for unrestricted export. 


The public should be treated like 
women; we must tell them absolutely 
nothing but that which they would like 
to hear. — Goethe. 


Freedom exists only where the people 
take care of the government. — Wood. 
row Wilson 


In the closing days of the political campaign, Sen. 
John F. Kennedy made news by charging that American 
prestige abroad was in sad decline. Not so, said Vice 
President Richard M. Nixon, finding the prestige at an 
all-time high. 

Bases of the Kennedy charge were overseas polls con- 
ducted by the United States Information Agency. These 
were sealed through exercise of executive privilege. Re- 
sulting clamor for the poll results made this 1960’s best 
publicized instance of the use of executive privilege to 
withhold information. 


‘Document’ Classified ‘Secret’ 


White House Press Secretary James C. Hagerty said 
(10-26-60) the “document” in question was classified 
secret, describing it as “an internal, low-level staff paper.” 

Decision to withhold the paper was made by Secre- 
tary of State Christian A. Herter and USIA Director 
George Allen. Hagerty said this was done “under policies 
approved by the President pertaining to internal working 
papers of the executive branch of the Government.” 

Speaking in San Francisco (10-20-60), President 
Eisenhower joined Nixon in protesting the Kennedy ac- 
cusation as a “debasement of the truth.” Subsequently, 
Hagerty said the President was speaking from his knowl- 
edge of all the facts and not from a single “position 


paper.” 
Several Polls With Similar Positions 


Neither Hagerty’s count nor the secrecy classification 
held up. Two days before the press secretary mentioned 
classification, CBS radio reported a poll that gave Russia 
“a slight edge” over the U.S. in scientific achievement. 
Subsequently (10-27-60), the N.Y. Times published a 
USIA prestige survey of last June (apparently one of at 
least three conducted last summer) which found that 
“Favorable opinion for the United States as a country 
and for President Eisenhower has declined in the wake 
of the summit collapse. . . .” 

The next prestige poll publication came a few days 
later (10-29-60) when the Times printed the text of a 
very recent USIA report (dated October 10, 1960), 
entitled, in part, “The World Reaction to the United 
States and Soviet Space Programs,” that indicated pub- 
lic opinion in most of the free world put the Soviet 
Union ahead in space achievements and figured this 
would be the situation through 1970. 

The Times’ ability at “obtaining” supposedly classi- 
fied pestige reports (the same ability was demonstrated 
by the Washington Post) continued. The last poll publica- 
tion (11-2-60) was a partial text of yet another USIA 
survey (dated August 29, 1960) which found U.S. pres- 
tige decline to be continuing and accelerating. Where 
the June and October surveys had been classified “confi- 
dential,” this report carried the higher classification 


External Interest High in ‘Internal, Low-Level’ Papers 


Diminished Image as a Military Power Long Known 


The fact that other lands had devaluated the U.S. as 
a military power was known long before the Kennedy 
accusations and clamor for publication of the polls. USIA 
Director Allen told the House Space Committee in pub- 
lic testimony last January that polls conducted by his 
department indicated doubt among people of the world 
that the U.S. could overtake Russia in the next five or 
ten years. 

News reports of polls showing prestige decline had 
spurred the house committee to undertake its investiga- 
tion. 

At about the same time, George Gallup’s American 
Institute of Public Opinion — one of the services from 
which USIA ordered polls — syndicated the results of 
an opinion survey indicating that eight out of ten coun- 
tries put the Soviet Union ahead of the U.S. in both 
science and military strength for the next ten years. 


So What's All the Classification About? 


Whatever the total number of polls, they seem fairly 
to agree the U.S. as a military, scientific power had 
slipped in esteem. The information was known before the 
campaign. Sole question to arise is: Why the attempt at 
classification? 

The implication would appear to be, as the Washing- 
ton Post editorialized (10-27-60), that “the administra- 
tion is concealing bad news — from Congress as well as 
from the public. The results of the surveys are said to 
have been classified as a matter of general policy. Maybe 
so. But it is a not unreasonable suspicion that if the find- 
ings had been favorable, ways would have been found 
to make use of the results in the campaign.” 


The clamor surrounding prestige poll secrecy drowned 
out concurrent charges that the government was conceal- 
ing the bad news about October unemployment, contrary 
to its practice in the election years of 1954, 1956, and 
1958, when, according to Washington Post reporter Ber- 
nard D. Nossiter, “the Government rushed out some 
cheerful job figures on the eve of the voting.” 

Labor Secretary James Mitchell said October unem- 
ployment figures were issued on November 11 last year 
and that in the past three elections figures were not 
available until after the elections. 

AFL-CIO President George Meany said there was a 
special election year custom of speeding publication of 
good October figures to get them to the voters before they 
went to the poll. 

It appeared that Mr. Mitchell was talking about the 
complete, monthly detailed job report, that those who 
charged government withholding were referring to the 
custom of releasing key employment figures by admin- 
istration officials prior to formal release of the job re- 
port. Officials released no such figures before the 1960 
election, and when they were released, after the election, 
they were bad, as predicted. 


Ad Controls 


A Committee for Improvement of 
Advertising Content has been estab- 
lished as a joint effort of the Association 
of National Advertisers and the Ameri- 
can Association of Advertising Agen- 
cies. 

The new committee will “deal” with 
bad taste advertising by suggesting cor- 
rective measures. Should suggestion be 
insufficient, the matter may be referred 
to the directors of ANA or AAAA 
which may request the resignation of 
the offending party. 


Morton J. Simon, associate general 
counsel of the Advertising Federation of 
America, told a group of West Virginia 
advertisers that “right to advertise” leg- 
islation will be sought in the next 
Congress. 

He said, “Right to advertise legisla- 
tion would guarantee that no state agen- 
cy, bureau, board, or commission can 
limit, restrain, or prohibit any advertis- 
ing, provided only that the industry, 
business, or product is itself legal in 
that state, and that the advertising be 
truthful.” 


California Superior Court, Los An- 
geles, has ruled that truthful advertising 
of medicine, devices, or treatments may 
be undertaken by anyone and is not to 
be restricted, as the State Department 
of Health had desired, to boards of 
health and agencies approved by the 
Department. 


Oregon communications associations 
have undertaken a campaign to com- 
bat anti-advertising proposals that may 
come before the legislature in 1961. 
Voters overwhelmingly defeated a pro- 
posal to restrict outdoor advertising. 


U.S. Magazines Circulate Overseas 
MPA News reports (11-21-60) that 


American magazines of all classifica- 
tions circulate overseas more than 14,- 
200,000 copies an issue, for which read- 
ers pay between $50 and $60 million a 
year. 

Since World War II, the State De- 
partment has supported the Informa- 
tional Media Guaranty program which 
makes publications available in coun- 
tries whose currency is too soft for 
world exchange. 

Advertising in the international pub- 
lications is expected to reach about $34 
million for 1960 with annual increases 
estimated at between 15 and 20 per cent. 
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“Advertising men, businessmen, 
speak continually of ‘media’ or 
‘the media’ or ‘the mass media’ 
—one of their trade journals is 
named, simply, Media. It is an im- 
pressive word: one imagines Me- 
phistopheles offering Faust media 
that no man has ever known; one 
feels, while the word is in one’s 
ear, that abstract, overmastering 
powers, of a scale and intensity 
unimagined yesterday, are being 
offered one by the technicians who 
discovered and control them — 
offered, and at a price. The word, 
like others, has the clear fatal 
ring of that new world whose 
space we occupy so luxuriously 
and precariously; the world that 
produces mink stoles, rockabilly 
records, and tactical nuclear weap- 
ons by the million; the world that 
Attila, Galileo, Hansel and Gretel 
never knew.” 


RANDALL JARRELL, 
“A Sad Heart at the 


Supermarket,” 


Daedalus, Spring 1960 


Kent Collection Goes to USSR 


Rockwell Kent, noted American painter, 
has given a large collection of his work 
to the Soviet Union. Kent made this 
known at a Moscow news conference ar- 
ranged by the Soviet Ministry of Cul- 
ture (N.Y. Times story, 11-16-60). 

Offer of the collection to a Rockland, 
Maine, museum, Kent said, was accept- 
ed, then rejected after his appearance 
before the McCarthy committee in 
1953 when Kent invoked the Fifth 
Amendment in refusing to say whether 
he was or had been a Communist. 

No other American museum, Kent 
said, indicated interest in acquiring the 
collection. 

“T can only hope that the American 
people, who have often shown their lik- 
ing for my work as a painter, realizing 
that their access to it is hindered by 
institutional and governmental control, 
will understand the compelling motives 
of my gift,” the 78-year-old artist said. 


Laws and institutions are constantly 
tending to gravitate. Like clocks, they 
must be occasionally cleansed, and 
wound up, and set to true time. — Hen- 


ry Ward Beecher 


Though by whim, envy, or resent- 
ment led, they damn those authors whom 
they never read. — Churchill 


I'll print it, and shame the fools. — 
Alexander Pope 


_and 100 per cent higher than in 1956.” 


White House Blocks Audit | 
By GAO of $97 Million 


The White House has blocked audit 
by the General Accounting Office o 
about $97 million spent last year by 
offices under the direct control of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, according to a stor 
by Edward F. Woods, Washington cor 
respondent of the St. Louis Post 
Dispatch (11-5-60). : 

GAO chief Joseph Campbell was re 
ported to have informed at least ones 
congressional committee chairman th 
his path to records was closed by Bureat 
of Budget officials acting on Whit 
House instructions. 

The story said, “Congressional sour 
assert that the need for a comprehensive 
audit of the executive offices is accentu-| 
ated because the presidential request for 
funds to run these facilities in the last, 
year was approximately $97,000,000,) 
35 per cent above the previous year 


Census Bureau Files Confidential 


U.S. Supreme Court has refused (11- 
7-60) to review decision of a lower 
court holding the FTC does not have the 
right to inspect a report of a dairy firm 
filed with the Census Bureau. 4 

FTC claimed the information was 
necessary for the discharge of its duties. 
Census Bureau claimed that in requir- 
ing such reports as the one in question: 
from American business firms the prom- 
ise is made that they will be kept secret : 
and “cannot be used for purposes of 
taxation, investigation, or regulation.” 

(In recent suggestions by the Moss 
and Hennings committees concerning 
increased access to federal records, there 
is no unwillingness to allow secrecy 
stamping of those records that are, in 
effect, forced from individuals and con- 
cerns by government. ) 


Norway, Denmark, Sweden, Finland, 
and Iceland have agreed to vote against 
the proposed U.N. convention on free- | 
dom of information on the grounds that 
to define freedom of information is in 
effect to limit it. 


In Turkey, six news agencies, 15 
journalistic associations, and nearly 130 
newspapers have sworn to abide by an 
ethical code of honor supervised by the 
Court of Honor established last sum-. 
mer. | 


Only free peoples can hold their pur- 
pose and their honor steady to a com- 
mon end, and prefer the interests of 
mankind to any narrow interest of their 
own. — Woodrow Wilson 


